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ART AND SOCIALISM 

An important addition to the literature of art and socialism has 
been made by J. Pickering Putnam of Boston, in a pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages, entitled " The Outlook for the Artisan and His Art," 
issued from the publishing house of Charles H. Kerr, 56 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. The purpose of the essay is to contrast modern competi- 
tive industrialism with socialism, under the form called Nationalism, 
with respect to the effect of the different systems upon the artist and 
his art. The publication is thus one of many modern books that seek 
to point out the promise of art under socialism. It is doubtless the 
case that Mr. Putnam, like William Morris and others, has turned to 
socialism by reason of a deep love of beauty, observing the absolute 
hostility to art of modern commercialism, and hoping from changed 
conditions to gain freer scope for the play of the artistic impulse. A 
cooperative commonwealth seems to afford greater opportunity for 
the artist than the present diversive and purely commercial industrial 
state. Socialism, the author is careful to state, does not mean the 
abrogation of competition, but the substitution of a constructive com- 
petition, or emulation, for the destructive mode of the present. 
Socialism aims at restoring that equality of opportunity which will 
enable all to fairly compete for honors in the service of mankind. It 
recognizes that effort rather than aptitude should be made the basis 
of material reward. It stands for justice; and, that justice may be 
realized, it advocates collective ownership of the instruments of 
wealth production, and the employment of all labor by the " Nation." 
Industrial cooperation, it is hoped, will eliminate the colossal wastes 
of the present method of production, and by economy of labor give 
to all that leisure necessary ror the cultivation of the arts. 

It is calculated that nine-tenths of the energy exerted to-day is 
utterly wasted. Mr. Putnam discusses the various forms of waste under 
eleven heads. These losses are (1) in selling; (2) purchasing; (3) 
litigation; (4) exclusiveness in living; (5) work of women; (6) labor 
troubles; (7) crime and disease; (8) ill-chosen occupation; (9) anarchy 
of .production; . (10) adulteration; - (1 1) "protected" trade. Under 
"mutualism" or " fraternalism " most of these wastes will be avoided. 
Thus under the head of " exclusiveness " the author points out the eco- 
nomic gain of cooperative living. Not only will there be saving in 
every form of housekeeping through properly constructed and con- 
ducted apartment houses, but cooperation will bring us to a realization of 
the value of the society of our fellows. " Architecturally," the author 
says, " the gain will be inestimable. Instead of the monotonous rows 
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of inharmonious facades crowded closely together, largely to the 
exclusion of sunlight from their rooms, with their still more monot- 
onous exteriors, we shall have separate, large, and graceful edifices 
standing in open spaces wide enough apart to give ample chances for 
the air and sunlight to bathe every part. The streets will be laid out 
in such a manner as to enable all the rooms in the buildings to receive 
the sunlight at some part of the day, and each building will consti- 
tute a complete work of art in itself, set in an independent miniature 
park. So great is the economy of land area' obtained by this system 
of building that ample space will be saved for verdure around each 
edifice, and there will be no crowded, insanitary, half-dilapidated fire- 
traps for ' the poor ' as now, constituting at once a disgrace to 
humanity and an eyesore and peril to the whole community." 

By reason of the improved condition of society in every part Mr. 
Putnam concludes that the effect of Nationalism upon architecture — 
which is the art here considered — will be to create a truly National 
style that will surpass in splendor anything hitherto known in the his- 
tory of the art. The conditions under which such an architecture will 
arise are stated in the following terms: (i) Society will be homo- 
geneous and the social energy will tend in the direction of the Arts 
and Sciences. (2) The architect will be able to unite the function of 
the artist and the engineer. (3) He will be permitted to personally 
supervise the execution of his designs. (4) He need not strive for 
an originality that tends to become eccentric. (5) He will be relieved 
from the restrictions of the contract system. (6) Nationalism will 
secure permanency and stability. (7) The inordinate desire for osten- 
tation will be absent. (8) The impediment of poverty and parsimony 
will be removed. (9) Architecture will associate with it the service 
of painting and sculpture. (10) Sincerity and not sham will control 
structure. 

The final chapter of the pamphlet is devoted to disproving the 
charge that incentives to application will be lacking in the socialistic 
state. Instead of a decrease of effort Mr. Putnam finds in the great 
cooperative commonwealth the amplest incentives for the noblest 
forms of friendly emulation, and to illustrate his meaning he imagines 
a Department of Architecture under a Nationalistic administration, 
the details of which are worthy of scrutiny. One point of the discus- 
sion is the suggestion that a syndicate of talented architects might 
realize even to-day many of the conditions described, avoid the losses 
that occur in the present competitive system, and even achieve eco- 
nomic success. 

Beyond a doubt the best creative impulses in Art are not permitted 
to-day their fullest expression. Of all men the artist must view the 
downfall of the competitive system with the greatest satisfaction, and 
if our artists, like Mr. Putnam who is a practicing architect, can help 
to construct a future in which the art instinct will have its due play 
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they will be receiving even now the artist's reward — the rewards of 
creation. For life, too, is an art. And he who can handle the mater- 
ials of life constructively and creatively is still an artist of the very 
highest type. This much is certain, the future of Art is involved in 
the progress of society as a whole. The artist must understand that 
his personal problem is after all a social one. In the reconstruction 
of the social system now. in process among us the leading of one who 
thinks from the point of view of Art may perhaps be followed with 
greater security than that of one who argues from mere commercial- 
ism, for there is an enduring element in Art that is lacking in the 
other instinct, and it is probable that to Art the future belongs. 

Oscar Lovell Triggs. 
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Was there ever one born with no single touch of poetry in his 
soul — no smallest trace of sentiment in his whole make-up? Is there 
any one — even though his life be of the busiest, his very pleasure only 
the mad rush and turmoil of the city and the chase of the elusive but 
mighty dollar — who, somewhere about him does not possess just one 
atom of appreciation of the Beautiful, one little grain of feeling for 
the Sublime? 

Can it be that God has put upon earth one single thing that is 
totally without grace, without one characteristic to redeem it from 
being just sordid and common — and busy? 



